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PREFACE 


During the summer officials of the Department of State in collabora- 
tion with a Senate committee undertook the work of framing pro- 
posed legislation defining the status of the United States in the event 
of war between other nations. For this reason it seems opportune to 
ofer in this issue of International Conciliation the texts of the admir- 
able addresses on the subject of neutrality delivered before the 
twenty-ninth annual meeting of the American Society of Interna- 
tional Law at Washington in April, 1935, by former Secretary of 
State Henry L. Stimson and Dr. James Brown Scott, President of the 
Society and Director of the Division of International Law of the Car- 
negie Endowment for International Peace. 

Of unusual importance, too, in view of the fact that it represents 
the first comprehensive statement of policy of the present British 
Government, is the text of the speech made to the House of Com- 
mons on July 11 by Sir Samuel Hoare, Secretary of State for Foreign 
Affairs. Editorial comment on Sir Samuel's survey of British foreign 
relations, which appeared in the London Times of July 12, is also 
included. 

NicHOLAs MuRRAY BUTLER 
New York, August 8, 1935. 
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NEUTRALITY AND WAR PREVENTION! 
By Henry L. STIMSON 


Approaching the subject of neutrality, as I do, from the standpoint of 
the layman rather than the expert in international law, I find that 
there is a great deal of confusion and misunderstanding among our 
people as to its true meaning and scope. 

In the first place, when the average man speaks of neutrality he 
often confuses it with impartiality. Of course a greater mistake could 
hardly be made. Effective neutrality does not mean effective im- 
partiality. It may mean just the opposite. If the war involves a great 
sea Power which has control of the sea, it may mean that by remain- 
ing neutral we are in effect taking sides with that Power against its 
opponents who do not control the sea. 

Again, many people think that the doctrine of neutrality means 
that we shall attempt to remain entirely isolated from connection 
with the nations which are fighting. They do not realize that, on the 
contrary, traditional neutrality involves taking active steps to pro- 
tect our trade with both sides of the combat. 

Only once in our history has our government attempted to convert 
neutrality into isolation. Although this was done at a time when the 
world was a very much simpler place than now and by a President, 
Thomas Jefferson, who was one of our most popular Presidents and 
who had to a very strong degree the confidence of his people, his 
attempt to isolate this country from the rest of the world speedily 
proved unsuccessful. It produced such a violent domestic reaction as 
to almost disrupt our Federal Union and the bitter feeling excited 
was ultimately in part the cause of getting us into the War of 1812. 

So when we say that the great mass of our people wish to remain 
neutral, speaking with exactness we do not mean that at all. We only 
mean that they wish to keep out of war—which is a very different 
thing. Such a statement does not solve our real problem. It is a plati- 
tude which does not get us anywhere. The real problem is to decide 
what methods of action will best keep us out of war. Will the method 
of traditional neutrality do so? If not, should something better be 
substituted for it? 


1 Reprinted with permission from the Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting 
of the American Society of International Law, Washington, D. C., April 25-27, 1935. 
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Traditional neutrality has a powerful sentiment behind it in the 
hearts of our race. In Europe during the long ages of medieval times 
when war was a regular and customary implement for carrying out 
dynastic policy, the growth of the doctrine of neutrality measured 
the progress of humanity towards peace. Originally there had been 
no neutrals. ‘‘He who is not for me is against me’’ was a maxim 
customarily enforced in the Old World by anyone strong enough to 
do so. Gradually the doctrine of neutrality produced oases of security 
and peace in a world pretty generally devoted to war. 

Moreover, this development of neutrality was accompanied by a 
development in the rules of war in the direction of humanity,—such 
as the preservation of the lives of prisoners who originally had been 
regularly put to death, the protection of women and children and 
other noncombatants, as well as a rather rudimentary recognition of 
the rights of private property on land and sea. All of these changes 
represented steps in the direction of peace and humanity in a warlike 
world and they were predicated upon the assumption that war was 
one of the natural and inevitable features of that world. They meas- 
ured the progress of the human race towards the limitation of war, 

An important result of the doctrine of neutrality as thus developed 
was the assumption that war was solely the business of the two com- 
batants. Neutral nations were not supposed to pass judgment upon 
the rights and wrongs of the controversy which was being fought out. 
If they did so, they were likely to be held to have taken sides and thus 
lost their neutral rights. The idea that the rest of the world had any 
right to pass a judgment on the issues of an armed controversy was 
strongly discouraged by the very history of the neutral doctrine. And, 
since neutrality had been so important a factor in the restriction of 
war and in the development of humanitarian rights, nations were 
very shy about exhibiting a judicial attitude towards war which 
might tend to impair the value of the doctrine they so cherished. 

Thus under the original concepts of international law, of which 
neutrality was so large a part, the attitude of the world towards 
international aggression and breach of the peace was in general quite 
similar to the attitude towards individual aggression and homicide a 
thousand years ago in the domestic communities of our ancestors. 
The punishment of such an aggression was regarded as a matter 
solely for the person against whom the wrong had been committed, 
or, in the case of his death, for his family. The idea that the rest of the 
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community had any interest in securing such punishment had not yet 
been developed. 

There was another reason peculiar to our own country for our his- 
torical devotion to the doctrine of neutrality. This lay in the fact 
that we began our history as an infant nation during a very troubled 
period of the outside world, and we then found that our safest and 
manifestly wisest course lay in maintaining a strict neutrality towards 
the nations in Europe in the long wars which were going on. Not only 
were we then very much smaller than any of the fighting nations of 
Europe, but by remaining neutral we were also able to maintain a 
profitable commerce with both sides. Nevertheless, even in a world 
so simple in its organization as that world was then, we found great 
difficulty in preserving our neutrality and had to exchange vigorous 
blows in our effort to do so. The patriotic sentiments associated with 
those efforts and that time have lingered on to create an additional 
halo around neutrality long after the situation which gave them birth 
had completely changed. 

Since that period of our early history there has now come the 
mightiest and most sudden economic and social revolution which has 
visited the earth during all the millions of years of man’s life upon 
that planet. The reservoirs of power stored up in the earth during 
those millions of years have suddenly been tapped by man’s technical 
skill and invention. The age of steam and electricity has arrived and 
the world has suddenly become interconnected and interdependent. 
In this process it has developed large urban and industrial popula- 
tions entirely dependent upon distant sources of food and other 
supplies. Civilized life has suddenly become extremely complex and 
extremely fragile. Industrial Europe and to a less extent industrial 
North America suddenly have been filled with huge complicated 
habitations of men, women, and children all of whom are supported 
by a delicate economic mechanism of life, the stoppage or impair- 
ment of which will bring millions to discomfort and poverty or even 
starvation. 

With equal suddenness war has become immensely more destruc- 
tive. Within my adult lifetime I have watched the development of 
the long range rapid-fire rifle with its smokeless powder; the infinitely 
longer range quick firing artillery, shooting projectiles filled with an 
explosive so much more terrible than anything theretofore known 
that when it was first invented there was a strong movement to pro- 
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hibit its use in war; the bombing airplane; the commerce destroying 
submarine; the various forms of poison gas; and, what is worse, we 
have seen them all used against civil and noncombatant populations, 
We have seen practically an entire continent peopled with the most 
advanced civilization on the earth brought by the blockade to the 
very verge of starvation. War has no longer even the semblance of a 
joyous adventure—the sport of kings. As it was described to me in 
1918 by a British officer on the grim battlefield opposite Cambrai: 
‘War has no longer any romance. It is merely methodical homicide,” 

It is this revolutionary change in the fragility of our present civili- 
zation and this revolutionary increase in the destructiveness of war 
that is changing the attitude of the world towards neutrality. In 
August, 1932, when in a speech before the Council on Foreign Rela- 
tions on the subject of the Pact of Paris, I first mentioned this change 
of attitude towards neutrality, I was taken sharply to task by some 
eminent international lawyers who thought I was attributing far too 
much potency to the new multilateral peace treaties which they 
believed would be of short duration and effect. Those gentlemen quite 
misunderstood my argument. It is not the treaties which are causing 
this change in the attitude of the nations towards neutrality. The 
change is not a change resulting from the mere execution of a legal 
document. On the contrary, it is based on the sternest realism of ex- 
perience. It is not the treaties which have produced the change. It 
is the change which is producing the treaties. Those treaties represent 
the efforts of men who have suffered from the new consequences 
of modern war and are groping now for new methods of preserving 
their own safety. 

They were the result of the conviction that war had become too 
dangerous a thing to be dealt with by old methods. Men who went 
through that war have been brought to believe that war is no longer 
a contest between two nations which the rest of the world can stand 
by and look at; they believe that in the modern world war has become 
like a prairie fire which will spread with great rapidity and become im- 
measurably destructive. Therefore they think that it is the business 
of the whole world to unite for the purpose, if possible, of preventing 
it from starting and, if it starts, to stamp it out at once. That is the 
attitude of the realists. The people who think they can stand aside 
and can look at war from a distance without ultimately becoming 
involved in it are the ones who, in the opinions of these men of experi- 
ence, are not realists but dreamers. 
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These gigantic economic and social changes in civilization have 
produced the feeling that some cooperative action by the nations of 
the world is now necessary to prevent or minimize war in the modern 
world. The several multilateral treaties which followed the war, the 
Covenant of the League of Nations, the Nine-Power Treaty relating 
to the Far East, the Pact of Paris, all represent the groping but 
earnest efforts on the part of the modern world to initiate such a 
collective system. 

And these three treaties are not the only manifestations of such 
efforts. Almost ever since the war terminated, international con- 
ferences have been going on and agreements and treaties have been 
negotiated and signed; all seeking to bring into effect cooperative 
protection against the consequences of another war. The Geneva 
Protocol, the Locarno treaties of 1925; the treaties to which at various 
times France, Poland, the Little Entente, the Balkan States, and 
other nations have become signatories; the Four-Power Treaty, the 
recent conference at Stresa, each and all of them represent in different 
ways the groping efforts of nations in Europe to secure protection 
by cooperation against the dangers of modern war. 

At the same time it is becoming increasingly recognized that the 
adoption of any such collective action necessitates also the adoption 
of machinery for solving peaceably situations of injustice and oppres- 
sion which may exist in the world as at present organized; machinery 
for ironing out inequalities which might otherwise produce in some 
nation a sense of resentment which ultimately would make it ready to 
seek relief by the violence of war. And so we find that amid these 
gropings for collective action there have been also laid the founda- 
tions for a peaceful and judicial readjustment of differences and in- 
equalities. The various arbitration treaties, the World Court, the 
provisions in Article 19 of the League Covenant for voluntary revi- 
sion and readjustment of agreements and treaties, are examples of 
such machinery. They are the safety valves of the collective move- 
ment. Otherwise a collective system might try the impossible task of 
freezing into permanence a very imperfect status quo. 

These groping efforts to establish a new and more effective resist- 
ance to war depend for their success upon the ability of mankind to 
learn from experience, and in this case to learn very much more 
rapidly than he has been accustomed to learn. Technical skill has so 
rapidly outstripped wisdom and self-control, that it has created an 











emergency in man’s development which is very likely to involve him 
in disaster. The success of these new experiments depends upon 
man's powers of enlightened realism, his power to interpret develop. 
ing facts and his constructive ability to devise appropriate machinery 
to meet new situations. Above all, they depend upon the development 
in the world of an intelligent public opinion which will give to man- 
kind the will to peace. 

Today the situation in the world is bringing up for new discussion 
and appraisal all of our old theories as to war as well as the efforts 
which are being made in different parts of the world to prevent war. 
The economic dislocations which were left as the result of the World 
War, and which are now finding their logical fruit in the international 
bitterness which has been accentuated by the depression, are making 
us realize sharply the danger of a new war. This is forcing us like all 
the other nations to consider what shall be our future policy in case 
such a new war looms up on the horizon. The present day revival of 
the discussion of neutrality arises directly out of the situation which 
is thus presented. Let us examine the situation in the light of the 
history which I have so briefly sketched out. 

In the first place, history has shown clearly that our traditional 
policy of neutrality is no insurance against being drawn into a major 
war, especially where one of the great sea Powers of the world, either 
in Europe or Asia, is involved. Twice in our brief nationa! history we 
have been drawn into such a war. To assert our traditional neutral 
rights is not only not a help but is an actual danger towards causing 
us to become involved. The profits to be enjoyed by successful neutral 
trade can be relied upon to tempt adventurous Americans to embark 
upon that trade and thereafter to seek the assistance of their govern- 
ment to protect them in their adventures. 

But to recognize this fact is merely to scratch the surface of the 
problem. The real nub of that problem lies in the fact that in the 
modern world a nation does not have to be actually drawn into war 
at all in order to suffer from that war. The interdependence of the 
world today is such that when a major war comes, the suffering ol 
that war is shared by nearly all the nations of the world whether they 
have participated in the war or not. The suffering of our farmers 
today arises in large part directly out of economic dislocations in the 
supply and trade in foodstuffs which took place long before we en- 
tered the war. The overdevelopment of American wheatfields began 
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as soon as the European farmers stopped farming and began fighting, 
and the same is true of our industrial dislocations all the way down 
the scale. If in 1917 we had stood aside and allowed the cause of indi- 
vidual freedom in the earth to go down, we should still have suffered 
to almost the same degree from the dislocations which we now suffer 
and we should also have been on the way to suffer from much worse 
dangers from which we are now free. The world has been tied to- 
gether and the sooner we face that fact and stop talking about self- 
sufficiency, the sooner shall we be ready to make intelligent progress 
upon this question of war. The idea that the world can be divided 
permanently into a lot of watertight compartments, each one in- 
sulated from the troubles of its neighbors, flies into the face of every 
fact which we have on our recovery program today. 

The result of this is to indicate that it is more important to prevent 
war anywhere rather than to steer our own course after war has come. 
When a serious war breaks out anywhere in the world, we are likely 
to be gravely hurt whatever we do. Whether we shall allow ourselves 
to be drawn into the actual fighting or not is then of comparatively 
minor importance. All we can do then is to consider whether the addi- 
tional injury which will be done us by entering the war will offset the 
evils which will be done to us by some of the combatants if we do 
not step forward and defend ourselves against them. The theory 
that we can save ourselves entirely by isolation is today an economic 
fantasy—worthy of the ostrich who thinks that he is hidden when 
he buries his head in the sand. 

The fact that the prevention of war anywhere is thus the principal 
objective in securing national safety has a necessary bearing upon 
our attitude towards the policy of international cooperation. Mani- 
festly war can be prevented only by cooperation. Individual effort 
on the part of any nation alone cannot secure that end. Progress 
towards it can only be made when the nations of the earth together 
recognize it as an objective and march towards it. 

This has a direct bearing upon our attitude towards the various 
efforts towards cooperative action which are being made in the world 
today. It should make us far more charitable in leveling criticism 
against any one of them. The success or failure of any particular form 
of cooperation, of any particular system or treaty or agreement is not 
the real question. These are mere groping efforts towards the one 
goal, and, until we recognize the importance of that common goal and 
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the importance of hearty assistance and loyal cooperative effort 
towards attaining it, we are not likely to reach it. For example, we 
may not like the system put into effect by the League of Nations. We 
may not choose to join it. But so long as a group of other nations is 
seeking to prevent war by cooperation along that line, we should 
be very chary of how we actively discourage or interfere with their 
efforts. 

So perhaps I should say that, in my opinion, the first and main 
thing in approaching this problem of neutrality today is to realize 
that it is only a subordinate problem; that the real problem is to pre- 
vent war from arising—not how to act after it has arisen. The first 
duty for us today is to get that central fact into the heads of our 
countrymen and to prevent them from relying solely upon subsequent 
steps which at best can do them very little good. As in medicine, our 
main effort should be for preventive hygiene, not subsequent sur- 
gery; war prevention, not subsequently keeping out of war. And 
anyone who realizes the amount of false, selfish, and misleading doc- 
trine which is being preached in this country today on that central 
and fundamental fact can estimate without further argument the 
work which lies before us. For example, when one realizes how much 
good, both direct and indirect, in this cause would have been accom- 
plished if this country had adhered to the World Court last winter, 
and how much harm and discouragement, both direct and indirect, 
is being done by the fact that we did not, we can best appreciate how 
much education and courageous leadership is required. 

When we turn to consider what we can do for our safety after a 
great war actually begins, we find that even then the conditions of 
the modern world have modified the scope of possible neutrality. 
The importance of restricting and promptly terminating an existing 
war is second only to the importance of preventing it altogether. 
Many of the nations of the world are today organized under a system 
which may be invoked in such an attempt. We may possibly find 
ourselves facing military operations which are being carried on by a 
group of nations to limit and terminate what they deem to be a 
breach of the peace on the part of a nation which they consider an 
aggressor. 

Our own government as a signatory of the Kellogg Pact is a party 
to a treaty which may give us rights and impose on us obligations in 
respect to the same contest which is being waged by these other 
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nations. The nation which they consider an aggressor and whose 
actions they are seeking to limit and terminate may be by virtue of 
those same actions a violator of obligations to us under the Kellogg 
Pact. Manifestly this in itself involves to some extent a modification 
in the assertion of the traditional rights of neutrality. The very con- 
ception of collective action against a breach of the peace involves a 
change in the old-fashioned conception of the attitude of a neutral. 
One can hardly be neutral in thought or in action between a sheriff’s 
posse and a breaker of the peace, and in domestic law to assist a felon 
is a crime in itself, 

Even in the face of this situation some of our American lawyers 
have insisted that there could be no change in the duty of neutrality 
imposed by international law. I shall not argue this. To such gentle- 
men I only commend a study of the recent proceedings last summer 
of the International Law Association at Budapest. The able group of 
lawyers from many countries there assembled considered this ques- 
tion and decided that in such a situation the rules of neutrality would 
no longer apply among the signatories of the Kellogg Pact, and that 
we, for example, in such a case as I have just supposed, would be 
under no legal obligation to follow them. 

It is also not within my province here to discuss in detail the vari- 
ous steps which might helpfully be taken by our government in such a 
case, in order to cooperate with a group of our neighbor nations who 
were trying to restrict and terminate such a war. But there are two 
principles of action as to which I strongly believe we should reassure 
the world as to our attitude even before such an emergency has 
actually arisen. We should formally let the world know at once that 
in case of any crisis arising, which affects or threatens the peace of the 
world, we should be ready to consult with the other nations as to 
steps for preserving peace; and secondly, we should now make it clear 
to those other nations that in case, in the exercise of our own in- 
dependent judgment, we then concur with them as to the respon- 
sibility for any breach of the peace which they may hereafter seek to 
terminate by collective action, we will at least refrain from any steps 
by our government in protecting our neutral trade which will tend to 
defeat their efforts at restoring peace. Both of these steps are matters 
which lie wholly within the constitutional power of the American 
executive with respect to the conduct of international affairs. They 
are also matters in which the high traditional sense of responsibility 
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which has always surrounded every occupant of the office of Pregj. | 
dent may be safely depended upon to protect the farsighted interest | 
of the American people. Although these two principles may seem tp ’ 
be modest in their scope, yet the mere fact that the world kney 
beforehand that in case of an emergency the United States could be 
counted upon to act according to such principles would be at all times 
a powerful reassurance to the cause of peace. There is no phase of 
human activities where the maxim, ‘‘an ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,’’ is so true as it is in the realm of international rela. 
tions, and in this realm our country can exercise a most effective 
influence towards the stabilization of an unsteady world if by her 
voice and action before the crisis has arisen she will let the world 
know that such principles will guide her behavior if the emergency 
arises. 

By this analysis which we have thus made we have considerably 
narrowed down the area of the field within which the traditional doc- 
trine of neutrality could usefully apply. There would still remain the | 
case where a war arose which did not involve any question of collec- 
tive action against an alleged breaker of the peace and in which this 
country felt under no obligations or rights arising out of its being a 
signatory of the Kellogg-Briand Treaty. Even such a war, if it in- 
volved some of the principal Powers of the world, might assume a 
character which would make it most difficult for us to avoid being 
drawn in. Mr. Charles Warren, of this Society, out of his abundant 
experience in the World War, has recently described the troubles and 
dangers which we would be likely to experience as a neutral, and he 
has also outlined certain precautions which we should be obliged to 
take in order to minimize the danger of becoming involved.? One has | 
only to read his account of the experiences of our government in the | 
World War to appreciate the extent of the revolution which has been 
made in the position of a neutral by the interconnection and inter- 
dependence of the modern world. And one has only to read the long 
list of his drastic proposals of the steps we should have to take to even | 
reduce our danger of involvement to realize the frailty of the hope | 
of keeping out of war which is offered us by the doctrine of neutrality. | 
The restrictions which we might be compelled to place upon our com- 
merce might, as he admits, lead “‘to a practical embargo on all our 





2** Troubles of a Neutral,”” by Charles Warren, in Foreign Affairs for April, 1934. Se 


also International Conciliation, No. 301, June, 1934. i 
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trade with belligerents.’’ And the violent discussions among our own 
people sympathizing with one or the other of the belligerents are so 
inevitable that Mr. Warren suggests we may be faced with the alter- 
native of either being drawn into the war or putting a curb by our 
government upon discussion which, as he says, would be dangerously 
close to an infringement of the freedom of the press. In other words, 
to keep us from being embroiled in a major war of the modern world, 
we should virtually be obliged under very much more difficult condi- 
tions to try to reach the condition of isolation which our government 
attempted to reach without success in 1807. It would require the 
imposition of restrictions and burdens upon the commercial activities 
and personal lives of our people, which even in the simpler times of a 
century and a quarter ago were quickly found to be intolerable. Mr. 
Warren closes his study with this pregnant inquiry: 

The question then arises whether under such circumstances 
the price of neutrality may not be too high; and whether neu- 
trality, with such added burdens and concessions or surrender of 
rights will not be too disagreeable a status for this country to 
assume. And thus the further question is at once presented: 
Should not the people of this country be led to give more serious, 
intense, and continuous consideration to joining with other na- 
tions in all practicable movements to prevent the occurrence 
of any war which would involve usin so difficult, so burdensome, 
and so disagreeable (even if not impossible) neutrality? 


In all earnestness I join with Mr. Warren in that inquiry. Neutral- 
ity offers no certain road for keeping out of war. The only certain 
way to keep out of a great war is to prevent that war from taking 
place, and the only hope of preventing war or even successfully 
restricting it is by the earnest, intelligent, and unselfish cooperation 
of the nations of the world towards that end. Until America is willing 
with sympathy and intelligence to do her part in such an endeavor, 
the life of our whole modern civilization may be at the mercy of the 
next war. 
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THE NEUTRALITY OF THE GOOD NEIGHBOR: 
By JAMES Brown Scott | 

1 

Who is our neighbor? Everybody. Who is the good neighbor? ( 
Everybody who does right, helps others to do right, and know. ‘ 
ingly and conscientiously refrains from any and all wrongdoing, , 
pl geen col 

bei 


| Ladies and Gentlemen, 

| I have a twofold confession to make: first, as a Presbyterian I am, 
as you know, in the habit of referring to the New Testament fora 
} standard of good morals; and second, as a Romanist—that is, a 4 
teacher of Roman law,—I have developed the habit of referring to | jay 


Justinian’s Digest for the foundations of law for the future. qué 
Therefore, the thesis which I have the honor to maintain this eve / taj; 


ning is that of the Emperor Justinian, to be found in the “Authentic |} ha 


i or New Constitutions of Our Lord the Most Holy Emperor Justinian, | of , 
i Sixth Collection,” issued some fourteen centuries ago under date of } tur 
| the Seventh of the Kalends of July, 539 a.p. [June 26], “Title XIV,} of ; 
Concerning Arms.” | beis 
Chapter I. . . . desiring to prevent men from killing each | ing 
other, We have thought it proper to decree that no private per- the: 
son shall engage in the manufacture of weapons, and that only ) cre 
{ those shall be authorized to do so who are employed in the I 
public arsenals, or are called armorers; and also that manufac- | 
turers of arms should not sell them to any private individual. rath 
eo } nari 
f Chapter III. Therefore, God directing Our thoughts, We the 
decree by the present law that no private individual, or anyone whe 
else whosoever shall, in any province or city of Our Empire, have as h 
} the right to make or sell arms, or deal in them in any way, but / m 

| only such as are authorized to manufacture them can do so, and q 
| deposit them in Our armory. -_ 
; ; : : ‘ espe 

Chapter IV. But in order that what has been forbidden by Us_ | 

to private persons and all others may become clear, We have _ 
taken pains to enumerate in this law the different kinds of weap- | nati 
ons whose manufacture is forbidden. Therefore we prohibit | mun 


private individuals from either making or buying bows, arrows, Ir 
double-edged swords, ordinary swords, weapons usually called 


Pari 


* Reprinted with permission from the Proceedings of the Twenty-ninth Annual Meeting the 
of the American Society of International Law, Washington, D. C., April 25-27, 1935. 
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hunting knives, those styled zabes, breast-plates, javelins, lances 
and spears of every shape whatever, arms called by the Isaurians 
monocopia, others called sitinnes, or missiles, shields, and hel- 
mets; for We do not permit anything of this kind to be manufac- 
tured, except by those who are appointed for that purpose in 
Our arsenals, and only small knives which no one uses in fighting 
shall be allowed to be made and sold by private persons. 


Here we have a clean-cut statement of a complete governmental 
control of the manufacture of arms and munitions, the only exception 
being what we would today call, I opine, penknives for the sharpening 
of pencils or the removing of blots from a manuscript. 


* * * 


There is a generally recognized law of neutrality, but it is an old 
law,—younger than that of Justinian but yet an outworn law—ade- 
quate to circumstances which once existed but which no longer ob- 
tain. Since law should be in touch with actual conditions, it should 
change with changing circumstances, the circumstances in the case 
of neutrality being that, terrible as have been the wars of our cen- 
tury, those of tomorrow will be wars in which the entire populations 
of the belligerents will be directly engaged or affected, instead of 
being only remotely touched by war—as was the case when the exist- 
ing law of neutrality came into being. But before considering what 
these circumstances are, it is desirable to refer to a more fundamental 
circumstance and its consequences. 

It is unfortunately a fact that treaties ending wars are imposed 
rather than negotiated, although the forms of negotiation are ordi- 
narily observed. But as in politics, so in war: to the victors belong 
the spoils,—a precedent not established but followed by Brennus, 
when demanding a larger amount of gold from the defeated Romans 
as he threw his sword on the balance of the scales. Woe to the con- 
quered! Force is not permissible in the making of agreements between 
man and man; unfortunately it prevails between nation and nation, 
especially in treaties ending war. In this regard, nations large and 
small are tarred with the same brush, but precedents of the larger 
nations appear to have the greater vogue in the international com- 
munity. Two of these may be mentioned in passing. 

In 1856 the Crimean War was ended by a treaty negotiated in 
Paris by the representatives of the belligerents. One of the terms of 
the victors was that Russia should keep no armed vessels on the 
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Black Sea. In 1870, Russia took advantage of the Franco-Prussian | 


War to denounce—that is to say, abrogate—the Treaty of Paris jp 
so far as the prohibition of Russian ships of war on the Black Sea was 
concerned. This action aroused protest, and the signatories of the 
Treaty of Paris, meeting in London to consider the issue thus raised, 


signed a remarkable pronouncement on January 17, 1871, declaring | 


it to be the public law of Europe that treaties could not be abrogated, 
nor their provisions changed, without the consent, amicably ob. 
tained, of the parties to the treaties. To this declaration France 
formally adhered on March 30 of the same year. Within a few months, 
the German Empire negotiated a treaty of peace with France—with 
which country Germany had been at war—by the terms of which 
France was to pay the then enormous sum of five billion gold franes 
(one billion gold dollars) within a period of three years, during which 
German troops were to occupy a certain portion of France. Within 
eighteen months the entire indebtedness was liquidated to the satis. 
faction of the German Empire. The treaty was thus lived up to by 


both the contracting parties—and both, it is to be noted, had also | 


signed the Declaration formulated at the London Conference. 

On the roth day of January, 1920, the so-called Treaty of Ver- 
sailles went into effect, the contracting parties being, on the one 
hand, Germany, and, on the other, the majority of the European 
Powers signatory of the Declaration of London which had prescribed 
that treaties could not be modified without the consent of the parties 
amicably had. The fifteen years which have run since the 1oth day 
of January, 1920, may truly be considered a period both of the making 
and of the remaking of treaties. Why, then, make treaties, if they 
are to be made and remade but to be violated? For the violation of 
any treaty is not merely a violation of its terms but a repudiation of 
that good faith which is the essence of all agreements, whether they 
be words of mouth, written contracts, or solemn treaties. 

The point which we have especially in mind is the question of good 
faith, which we venture to call the life of international relations, and 
the violation of which sounds the death-knell of all friendly relations, 
whether between men or nations. Good faith, in short, is the essential 
trait of the good neighbor. 


4 Foran admirable statement on the making and remaking of treaties in Europe since the 
World War, see an editorial comment. ‘‘A Pact of Non-Aggression,’’ in the October, 1933, 
number of the American Journal of International Law (Vol. 27, pp. 725-32), from the penol 
Mr. George A. Finch, Managing Editor of the Journal, Assistant Secretary of the Carnegie 
penne for International Peace and Assistant Director of its Division of International 
vaw,. 
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In no phase of international intercourse is good faith more essential 


ae 
eel than in the law and the practice of neutrality. Now neutrality permits | 
sea was | nations to remain neutral in a war to which they have not declared 
of the themselves to be parties, and to carry on the commerce of peace in all 
raised, commodities with all other neutral nations, and also with the belliger- 
claring ent nations, on the condition that each of the latter be treated im- 
gated partially, that is to say, that the neutral nation does not limit its 
ly ob. trade to one of the belligerents to the exclusion of the other but offers 
Frese its wares to both alike. 
onths, There was a time, long since past but existing throughout the cen- 
—with turies, when a nation could not of right be neutral—“ He that is not 
which | with me is against me’’—but in the course of time, the neutrals being 
franes many and the actual belligerents of the moment few (leaving out of 
which account the so-called “‘ world wars,’ of which there have been a num- 
Vithin ber), each belligerent welcomed a neutral trading with it, although 
‘satis | objecting to such neutral trading with its enemy. 
to by * * & 
d also 
i The United States came into being, both on land and sea, on the 
a 4th day of July, 1776, and were engaged in their first war with Great 
e one Britain from that period until some seven years later, when a treaty 
opean of peace was signed by the erstwhile belligerents—one of the few 
sribed peace treaties in history which was really negotiated and not im- 
arties ) posed. During this seven years of war, several of the European States, 
h day annoyed by what they were pleased to consider the violations of their 
akine neutral rights by Great Britain, formed an international organiza- 
ohn tion which came to be known as the “‘Armed Neutrality,’’ of which 
oni the Empress Catherine of Russia was the leading spirit. Before it 
‘on of became a belligerent in the World War, the Government of the 
they United States, it may be added, was much in favor of the policy of 
; armed neutrality as a means of protecting its neutral commerce. 
good Now the hope of the founders of our republic was that we would 
and keep out of foreign entanglements, and therefore out of foreign wars. 
— Nevertheless our first—and not our least—Secretary of State under 
ntial the Constitution, Thomas Jefferson, declared as the neutral policy 
of the young republic: 
ncethe } Our citizens have been always free to make, vend, and export 
ae arms. It is the constant occupation and livelihood of some of 
irnegie them. To suppress their callings, the only means perhaps of their 
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subsistence, because a war exists in foreign and distant coun- 
tries, in which we have no concern, would scarcely be expected. 
It would be hard in principle and impossible in practice. The law 
of nations, therefore, respecting the rights of those at peace, does 
not require from them such an internal disarrangement in their 
occupations. . . .§ 


Thus was formulated the policy of the United States as a neutral: 
the fullest possible trade for neutrals that the law of nations allowed, 
meaning the greatest possible restriction in the list of contraband, 
When, however, the Government of the United States was a bellig- 
erent, it trimmed its policy to the ‘‘needs”’ of war as a vessel trims 
its sails to the winds, demanding an increase in contraband and the 
maximum restriction of neutral trade with belligerents. This shift of 
policy was admitted by Secretary of State Bryan in a letter of Janu- 
ary 20, 1915, to Senator Stone, then Chairman of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations: ‘‘ The record of the United States in the 
past is not free from criticism. When neutral this Government has 
stood for a restricted list of absolute and conditional contraband. Asa 
belligerent, we have contended for a liberal list, according to our 
conception of the necessities of the case.’” 

Whatever our attitude toward commerce in times of war, neutrality 
was to be our policy when we were at peace. And we began early. 
Indeed, the United States gave to neutrality its statutory form and 
effect. For was not a proclamation issued—the first neutrality proc- 
lamation in the history of the United States—on April 22, 1793, by 
President Washington? In it, however, out of regard for France, he 
did not mention the word “neutrality.’’ The next year (1794), the 
first statute of neutrality of the United States—indeed the first 
statute of neutrality of any country—was passed and became a law. 
So anxious were we to keep out of war that the duties of neutrals 
were specifically defined both in the proclamation and in the Act of 
Congress and appropriate penalties provided for their violation. It 
may fairly be said, therefore, that the United States has emphasized 
neutral duties as well as neutral rights; but it is the insistence upon 
rights of neutrality rather than upon duties which draws neutral 
nations into war. 

’ Secretary of State Jefferson to the British Minister, May 15, 1793, 5 MS. Dom. Let. 
105; Am. State Papers, I. 69, 147; 3 Jefferson's Works, 558, 560—quoted from John Bassett 


Moore, A Digest of International Law (Washington, 1906), Vol. vii, p. 955. 
8 The American Journal of International Law (1915), Vol. 9, p. 446. 
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Our neutral trade with Great Britain got us into a passing trouble 
with France, resulting in an undeclared war, an imperfect war, or, as 
stated officially, in a leading case,’ in a ‘‘ prolonged series of repris- 
als’; our insistence upon neutral rights during the Napoleonic wars 
got us into a second war with Great Britain in 1812 to 1814; and 
likewise our insistence upon neutral rights in the recent World War 
caused the Congress of the United States to declare war on the 6th of 
April, 1917, against the Imperial German Government, and on De- 
cember 7, 1917, against Austria-Hungary. In all the other wars 
waged by foreign belligerents, between the date of our independence 
and our participation in the World War, the United States remained 
a neutral nation, able to maintain its neutrality. 

What would seem to be the conclusion to be drawn from such 
instances? The answer is that we are confronted with a choice: in the 
future we must decide whether we shall have war without former 
neutral rights or peace with neutral duties. For no matter if it was 
possible for the United States to maintain—with two exceptions— 
their neutral rights in the past, circumstances have so changed that 
today it is difficult—and tomorrow it will be still more difficult—to 
have intercourse with belligerents and preserve our older form of 
neutrality. The world changes, and with it international relations, 
both of war and of peace. It is high time for us to examine the old 
conceptions of neutral rights and duties, so as to see whether the 
neutrality of the past can reasonably be expected to be the neutrality 
of the future. 


Centuries ago wars were largely dynastic or monarchical affairs, 
due to the ruler’s hope of enlarging his territory at the expense of a 
brother sovereign, the underlying motive being the personal desire 
for increase of power of emperor or of king. Standing armies had come 
in and standing armies were for the most part found to be sufficient 
for dynastic wars. There were ports of military and of naval equip- 
ment, and commodities destined for them passed directly into the 
hands of the military or naval authorities and were used for military 
or naval purposes. Commodities sent to non-military or non-naval 
ports reached the civil population and were consumed without pass- 
ing to the military authorities. 

Gray v. United States (decided May 17, 1886), 21 Court of Claims Reports, pp. 340, 375. 
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At the present day, commodities reaching any port of a belligerent, 
or entering by way of an adjoining neutral Power, become fuel for 
the war machine, because war is no longer a matter of standing 
armies. The belligerents are in very fact nations in arms, and com- 
modities, whether they be solely for warlike purposes or whether 
they be commodities intended for the peaceful population as in earlier 
times, are now likely to be commandeered by the government and 
handed over to the armed forces, leaving the civilian population to 
starve or to shift for itself. 

There is another aspect of this question resulting from the in- 
creased dependence of nations, both belligerent and neutral, upon 
the products not of their own lands but of other lands. In a word, 
nations today live largely by foreign trade, where in the past they 
lived largely without it. At the present time, few if any nations could 
long exist even in peace-time without exchanging their commodities 
by means of foreign commerce. And warring nations are especially 
dependent on the commodities which reach them through the chan- 
nels of international trade, for the belligerent can not feed the civilian 
population, since the nation is under arms, that is to say, those who 
can bear arms are conscripted into the service and the supplies of food 
produced are diverted to the armed forces of the belligerent. 

Then, too, objects which in the past did not have a warlike use have 
become, by the progress of science, usable for warlike purposes, with 
the result that contraband articles directly usable for war—and 
therefore imported for warlike purposes—and articles of conditional 
contraband (conditioned upon reaching a port of naval equipment 
and then the armed forces) have vastly increased in number and 
variety. They may pass directly to the armed forces, in the form in 
which they are imported, or they may go to war industries for use 
in the manufacture of articles susceptible of a warlike use; but in 
either event these articles are used for the purposes of war and their 
number is legion. In other words, almost all of the imports of the 
belligerent have become, directly or indirectly, instruments of war, 
and in consequence are viewed by the opposing belligerent as contra- 
band of war, the items included within that classification being in- 
creased with every war. 

The growth of this classification has been rapid beyond belief. In 
1909, for example, at the London Naval Conference, there were three 
lists of commodities: absolute contraband, consisting of articles 
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solely useful in war; conditional contraband, consisting of commodi- 
ties susceptible of warlike use; and free commodities, considered as 
not capable of warlike use. The first article of this last list—insisted 
upon by the American delegation to the Conference—was raw cot- 
ton, which today is the very essence of explosives! Indeed it has been 
said, with more truth than humor, that the only commodity not sus- 
ceptible of a warlike purpose is “ostrich feathers’’; but human in- 
genuity may eventually convert an ostrich into contraband by using 
his plumage for camouflage. Warfare being now upon an unprece- 
dented scale, and future wars likely to be still more unprecedented, 
and nations being unable to grow and produce the elements essential 
for the carrying on of future conflicts, it should be evident without 
argument that belligerent nations, not merely the large but the small 
ones,—witness the Chaco war between Bolivia and Paraguay—are 
dependent upon supplies from the outside world, if they are to be 
enabled to carry on wars. 

Without mentioning the resources of foreign nations—which for 
present purposes would be invidious—we are justified in saying that 
the vast territory and the immense resources of the United States of 
America have made our country and our people to no small degree 
the source of the world’s sinews of war and therefore the base, as it 
were, of hostile operations of the future. For if the warring nations 
cannot produce their own supplies or obtain them elsewhere than 
through importation from the United States, that fact in a very real 
sense makes of the United States a base of hostile operations,—which 
is inconsistent even with the most rudimentary conception of 
neutrality. 

Nor is this all. War being on such a stupendous scale, the nations at 
war are not able to obtain the commodities essential for the prosecu- 
tion of their wars without money borrowed from neutral countries; 
and of all neutral countries, the United States of America apparently 
are best in position to supply monies for a warlike purpose. This is 
plain fact, not theory. Before the Government of the United States 
declared war against Germany and Austria-Hungary, in order to 
protect its neutral commerce, the people of the United States were 
supplying not only the materials and the manufactured articles by 
virtue whereof the belligerents were enabled to carry on the war, but 
also the monies to purchase them. In a word, the United States was 
financing or subsidizing the war, and we have learned by experience 
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after the war that, having accomplished their purpose, the belligerent 
nations are unable to pay their indebtedness. The result is that we 
have not merely been a base of hostile operations but, by furnishing 
to the belligerent countries monies for the conduct of warfare, we 
have been, while at peace, what might be called the supporters of war, 


* * * 


It cannot be gainsaid, much less successfully contradicted, that 
the Government of the United States declared itself to be in a state 
of war with the Imperial German Government because of Germany's 
violation of American neutral rights. The question arises and must 
have an answer: Are we to be dragged into foreign wars by a con- 
tinuation of a policy of neutrality, a policy which brought us intoa 
state of war with Great Britain in 1812, then the most powerful 
nation in the world, and which policy—in fact a veiled participation 
in the conflict—brought us into the World War against two of the 
countries which, before the outbreak of hostilities, were regarded 
as among the most powerful of nations? The remedy may be drastic; 
but the choice, it would appear, is between the drastic remedy anda 
still more drastic loss of human life. 

In the conflict between commerce and human life, which is to 
prevail? 

Let us consider, however briefly, what the protection of neutral 
rights of commerce really means. It means that certain manufac- 
turers or producers of arms, ammunition, and indeed of all the various 
commodities which can be used in war, shall be permitted to receive 
enormous profits for the goods which they sell and export to the 
belligerent Powers; and that this privilege of making money out of 
war is considered worthy of protection by the Government of the 
United States, even to the point of war. No commercial operation or 
profit can be weighed for a moment in the balance with human life. 
The profits protected under the law of neutrality are, in very truth, 
the profits from death. If a merchant trade in arms or ammunition 
indifferently with one or other of the belligerents, it is an indication 
that he is not interested in the triumph or failure of one or the other 
belligerent, or in the right or wrong of either side. Without having the 
United States as the base of hostile operations from which to obtain 
an ever increasing supply of arms and ammunition, and indeed food- 
stuffs, would the World War have lasted as long as it did, or would 
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the destruction of life have been so unbelievable? Can the American 
traveler visiting the graveyards in foreign countries put his hand on 
his heart and honestly say, ‘“‘At least my country was not a party to 
this crime?”’ 

Should the Government of the United States protect the trade of 
its citizens or residents in arms and ammunition and in all commodi- 
ties (whose name, as we have said before, is legion) usable for warlike 
purposes? 

Upon the answer depends in large measure the future of the United 
States, and the facts and their consequences should be well pondered 
before a decision is reached. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, I feel myself not only justified in stating 
but compelled to assure you that I do not discuss this matter from a 
purely academic point of view, inasmuch as during the entire period 
of our neutrality in the World War, from August, 1914, to April, 
1917, I was Chairman of the State, War and Navy Neutrality Board; 
and I therefore deem it appropriate to say that I am speaking under a 
deep sense of responsibility. 

Without maintaining that money is the root of all evil, we know by 
experience that money got through participation, direct or indirect, 
in war is fraught with danger to life and to the soul. The Supreme 
Court of the United States has decided more than one case in which 
citizens of the United States have been taxed with and found guilty 
of trade with the enemy in a war to which the Government of the 
United States was a party. If during war some of our citizens would, 
for material profit, furnish commodities to the enemy of the United 
States, we can imagine how many more of our citizens would engage 
in furnishing supplies to one or other of the belligerents in a war to 
which the Government of the United States was a neutral, lured 
by even greater material profits which, according to statistics, are 
measured by incredible percentages and by hundreds of millions of 
dollars. Against this profit, however great, should be weighed the toll 
of human lives which follows in war’s train. For in very truth, if we 
are not a party to the war in the technical sense of the word, are we 
not, in insisting on our traditional neutral rights, actually parties 
to the destruction of life—not to speak of property? Is this the réle of 
the good neighbor? 

Another and not unimportant reason why we should prevent 
American citizens and foreigners resident in the United States from 
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manufacturing arms and ammunition and supplying foreign coun- 
tries with them is that these munitions might conceivably be used 
against us, if by any mischance we should become involved in war 
with a foreign nation whose arms and ammunition had been supplied 
by American manufacturers. The European press has recently had 
much to say of the munitions supplied, either in times past or during 
hostilities, by one or other of the belligerents to the enemy. The ques- 
tion, therefore, is not wholly academic. 


* * * 


What, then, should be the policy of the United States as an enlight- 
ened nation? Assuredly the Government of the United States should 
not make itself a party to wars in fact if not in form, as it does by 
permitting its citizens and residents to manufacture and to export 
commodities, the sole or indirect purpose of which is the destruction 
of the lives of persons who are not in the slightest degree our enemies, 
Nor should it become an actual party to the war for the mere protec- 
tion of such commerce. If war we are to have, it should be strictly in 
self-defense, not in defense of commerce with belligerents, whether 
that commerce be in arms or ammunition, or in hitherto peaceful 
commodities such as we now know are useful for the continuance of 
warfare. 

Now in case of a war of self-defense, the Government of the United 
States would be in need of arms and ammunition. It should be ina 
position to supply that need itself so as to meet effectively any aggres- 
sion which menaced its existence. If it be said that the manufacture 
of munitions and of other commodities usable in war is a private 
undertaking, and has been so treated in times past, an answer is that 
the Government of the United States has taken charge of the postal 
service of the United States, which was also in times past a private 
enterprise. If it be maintained that the exclusive governmental manu- 
facture of arms and ammunition would be more expensive than 
manufacture by commercial firms, it may be said that the arms and 
ammunition manufactured by the United States would not be sup- 
plied to belligerents, because no neutral government as such can, 
even under the existing law of nations, lawfully supply belligerents 
with such commodities, and there would consequently be no question 
of meeting the competition of private industry in other lands. 

The Government of the United States, as regards the much dis- 
cussed question of munitions, would thus be neutral in fact as well 
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as in theory; and even if the cost of the manufacture of munitions 
under such circumstances should be greater, such munitions would, 
in any event, be made only for use against our enemies and not against 
our friends. 

Although, under such an arrangement, our citizens would be pre- 
vented from manufacturing and trading in arms and munitions, they 
could still trade with the neutral nations in everything but arms and 
munitions; and, due to the fact that the belligerent nations would be 
for the most part unable to engage in exports, American merchants 
would have larger markets in other neutral countries, so that what 
our countrymen lost in the manufacture and sale of arms and muni- 
tions, they would doubtless gain in the normal markets of the 
belligerents. 

How could this policy, then, be inaugurated? 

(1) By vesting in the Government of the United States the manu- 
facture of arms and munitions and other commodities, if such there 
be, which the government from time to time should consider as 
necessary solely for its defense; 

(2) By denying the right to private citizens to manufacture any 
and all such commodities as are thus reserved for exclusive manufac- 
ture by the United States. 

In the absence of treaties or other agreements providing what 
commodities are necessary in warfare, the Government of the United 
States should decide for itself what it considers to be commodities 
essential for the carrying on of war, and should deny to its citizens, 
and to foreigners within its jurisdiction, the right to trade directly 
or indirectly in such commodities with the belligerent Powers. Ameri- 
can citizens or foreigners subject to the jurisdiction of the United 
States might properly trade in all other commodities with the bellig- 
erents, but they would do so at their own risk and should be so warned 
by the Government of the United States in its proclamation of 
neutrality. 

In this way the Government of the United States would be relieved 
of the dangerous task of protecting American commerce except in 
those cases where the belligerent interfered with legitimate trade 
from the United States to neutral countries. We readily admit that 
the belligerent may properly exercise the right of stopping and search- 
ing a suspected neutral vessel on the high seas for articles directly or 
ultimately destined to its enemy, but if no commodities destined 
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directly or indirectly to the enemy are found in the cargo, and there 
is no other evidence of un-neutral conduct, any further interference 
with the neutral ship is unjustified. In a word, no neutral vessel 


should, under any circumstances, be captured and taken into the 


jurisdiction of the captor unless such action has been fully warranted 
by the findings resulting from visit and search under the rules of inter. 
national law. 

Performance of neutral duties by the Government of the United 
States has kept us out of European wars. Insistence upon so-called 
neutral rights has more than once dragged us into European wars, 
and may do so again unless, like Washington, we lay the emphasis 
upon neutral duties rather than upon neutral rights. 

May the neutrality of the future be based upon the impartiality of 
justice and humanity, and not upon the impartiality of profits wrung 
indifferently from the warring peoples. In a word, may the neutrality 
of the future be the neutrality of the good neighbor. 
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SPEECH OF SIR SAMUEL HOARE IN BRITISH HOUSE 
OF COMMONS, JULY 11, 19358 


| trust that the House will not think it rash or presumptuous on 
my part if within a few weeks of going to the Foreign Office I attempt 
to make a rather fuller statement on foreign policy than is sometimes 
made and if I attempt not only to deal with the questions which are 
immediately in the minds of all members, but to fit them into the 
bigger background of our foreign policy generally. So far as I am 
concerned I would gladly have delayed making such a statement for 
weeks and, indeed, months. I felt that after four years under the sun 
of India I required a little time to acclimatize myself to the colder 
winds of Europe. I felt also that if I was going to jump into the water 
I would rather jump in at the shallow end than at the deepest part 
of the pool of foreign politics. But the House and I must take things 
as they are. 

I believe that the House will expect the Foreign Secretary, who- 
ever he be, to give his views on the questions which are in everybody's 
mind. They will feel that if he does not give his views there will be the 
risk of rumor, misrepresentation, and misunderstanding running riot. 
Finding myself, then, in the deep end of the pool, I intend to start 
swimming at once. I intend also, even at some risk to myself, to 
avoid the shallow end of platitudes and generalities. Let me begin by 
reminding the House of the kind of background against which we 
have to consider the urgent questions of Europe. The War left the 
world impoverished, suspicious, irritable, and apprehensive. The War 
also impressed on the minds of most people the fact that peace is peace 
as a whole—and indeed it was that conception that led the countries 
of the world to form the League of Nations. Thirdly, the War left 
the world with almost everyone acutely interested in foreign politics. 

I have said that the War left the world impoverished and suspi- 
cious. Have we not seen many signs in these fifteen years to that 
effect? Have we not seen the judgment of the world often impov- 
erished and biased? Have we not seen the nerves of almost every 
country in the world frayed? Have we not seen almost always the 
temperature of the world higher than it should be, and perhaps the 
critical faculty of the world more highly developed than it would be 


in more normal times? 


8 Reprinted from the London Times of July 12, 1935. 
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The Scaremongers 


Moreover there are many people—I am not thinking of anyone or 
any country in particular—who seem to take a morbid delight in 
alarms and excursions, in a psychology, shall I say, of fear, perhaps 
even of brutality. Only yesterday I heard of a small child, a child of 
one of my friends, who was found surrounded by a number of air 
balloons, and her nurse said to her, ‘“‘ Why is it that you have so many 
air balloons?’’ The child answered, “I like to make myself afraid by 
popping.” (Laughter.) That may be a harmless habit in the case ofa 
child, but it is a dangerous habit in the case of the many alarm- 
mongers and scaremongers who now seem to take this delight in 
creating crisis and, if there be crises, in making the crises worse than 
they otherwise would be. 

Even in the few weeks during which I have been at the Foreign 
Office I remembered more than once the episode recounted by Vol- 
taire of a young man, the son of a king, who appeared to be becoming 
active and loquacious. The king determined to cure him of what he 
thought to be a bad habit. Accordingly he sat by his side four cham- 
berlains. Two of them were to say, whenever the young man looked 
like saying something, “ The Prince is sure to be right,” and two of 
them were to say, as soon as the Prince had said anything, “The 
Prince is right.” 


Job’s Comforters 


The result of that procedure was just what we should expect. The 
Prince became taciturn and neither said nor did anything at all. 
If you substitute for “He is going to be right” and “He is right” 
‘He is going to be wrong”’ and “He is wrong,” it not inaptly des- 
cribes the Job’s comforters who at the present moment surround 
many of the Foreign Secretaries of the world. I am inclined to think 
that the more they say “He will be wrong”’ and the more they say 
‘He is wrong,’’ the more likely it is that the result will be the same 
as it was in the case of the Prince, and that Foreign Secretaries, both 
here and in other countries, will be tempted to give up saying or doing 
anything at all. (Hear, hear and laughter.) 

I venture, therefore, in all humility, to make an appeal, not so 
much to the House and to the country generally, but to other coun- 
tries as well, that we should try to introduce both into our conduct 
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and into our consideration of questions of foreign policy a little more 
good nature, a little more common sense, a little more of the kindly 
tolerance which we believe has been one of the best characteristics 
of the British people. (Ministerial cheers.) It is in that sense that I 
approach the difficult questions that we are here this afternoon mainly 
to consider. It is in that spirit that I would ask honorable members 
in every part of the House to consider them—not from the point of 
view of trying to destroy this or that course of action by negative 
criticism, but to face the difficulties, and if they have constructive 
proposals, to make constructive proposals. 


THE NAVAL AGREEMENT—PEACE THE OBJECTIVE 


I begin with the Anglo-German Naval Agreement. The Naval 
Agreement is in no sense a selfish agreement. On no account could we 
have made an agreement that was not manifestly in our view to the 
advantage of the other naval Powers. On no account could we have 
made an agreement that we did not think, so far from hindering 
general agreement, would actually further it. The question of naval 
disarmament has always been treated distinctively from the question 
of land and air disarmament. The naval question has always been 
treated apart, and it was always the intention, so far as I know, of 
the naval Powers to treat it apart. 

Apart, however, from the juridical position there seems to us to be, 
in the interests of peace, which is the main objective of the British 
Government, overwhelming reasons why we should conclude the 
agreement. In the opinion of our naval experts we were advised to 
accept the agreement as a safe agreement for the British Empire. 
Here again we saw a chance that might not recur of eliminating one 
of the causes that chiefly led to the embitterment before the Great 
War—the race of German naval armaments. Incidentally, out of that 
discussion arose the very important statement of the German Gov- 
ernment that henceforth, so far as they were concerned, they would 
eliminate one of the causes that made the War so terrible—namely, 
the unrestricted use of submarines against merchant ships. 


Position of France 


Thirdly, we came definitely to the view that there was a chance of 
making an agreement that seems on naval grounds manifestly to the 
advantage of other naval Powers, including France. On this point 
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| have a particular word to say. From the practical point of view the 
position assured to the French Navy is one of great and solid ad- 
vantage compared with its pre-War position. With the French fleet 
at approximately its present level as compared with our own fleet, 
the agreement gives France a permanent superiority over the German 
fleet of 43 per cent, as compared with an inferiority of about 30 per 
cent before the War. 

I am quite aware that the logical and juridical mind often sees 
things from an angle different from that of the empirical and the 
practical. The Government have no apologies to make for a practical 
all-round contribution to peace. Of one thing I am sure. Had his 
Majesty's Government refused to pursue an agreement profitable 
alike to peace and to the taxpayer not only in this but in other coun- 
tries, our critics at home would have been the first to throw at us not 
bouquets but the stones of justifiable criticism. To our friendly critics 
abroad I would say in defense of our realist attitude that where any 
of our foreign friends have in the past seen fit to conclude independent 
arrangements for their own advantage and security and without 
detriment to anyone or consultation with anyone, we have not only 
not criticized but have applauded and done our best to assist, as they 
know that we are doing now, and shal] continue to do. I am therefore 
bold enough to believe that when the world looks more dispassion- 
ately at these results the overwhelming majority of those who stand 
for peace and a restriction of armaments will say that the British 
Government took not only a wise course but the only course that in 
the circumstances was open to them. 


THE AIR PACT 


I pass from the naval question to the question of the Air Pact— 
the present state of the negotiations—and I will put before the House 
as frankly as I can the present position. We are anxious for an air 
pact accompanied by air limitation. Years ago, when I was Secretary 
of State for Air, I remember expressing the view that an air pact was 
necessary for the future peace of the world. Even ten years ago, long 
before aircraft became as formidable in speed, performance, and 
destructive power as they are now, it seemed to me that the danger 
of the knockout blow was so great that only the deterrent of an almost 
overwhelming air force might save the world from a great catas- 
trophe. I believe those views are generally shared by the great major- 
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ity of honorable members. We all want an air pact. We all want air 
limitation. The question may then arise, if we all want an air pact 
and we all want air limitation, why is it that an air pact cannot be 
concluded without further delay? 

| think when I have put the position before the Committee they 
will see that the problem is not quite so simple as it may at first sight 
appear. The fundamental condition of an air pact is that five Powers 
must all agree to it. It is not always easy to get five Powers to agree, 
even to a basis of negotiation, about anything. 

In the case of the air pact there is the fact—it is no good blinking 
facts—that several of the governments, among them the French 
Government, take the view that peace is an indivisible whole and 
that you cannot deal with one part at a time, but that you must deal 
with all parts of it together. Let us take into account this view and 
let me analyze it to see how far it is justified by the actual position, 
how far it is a fact that peace is one and indivisible, and that it is im- 
possible to deal with part of the problem before you deal with the 
problem as a whole. 


BRITAIN AND AN EASTERN PACT 


It is an indisputable fact that as a result of modern development, 
particularly as the result of the development of flying, it is becoming 
more and more difficult to dissociate one great question of the world 
from other great questions of the world. It is becoming more and more 
difficult for any country to adopt an attitude isolated from the atti- 
tude of other countries. We may look back with regret to pre-aviation 
days when we could lead an insular existence, when we had an un- 
disputed naval supremacy, when our trade had few or no rivals, and 
when we could live our national life complacently, peacefully, and, 
usually, prosperously. I wish we could go back to those days, but we 
cannot recreate the past, and we have got to take the situation as it 
is and to face facts as they are. 

Let me illustrate the contention that peace is a single whole by 
trying to answer a question. It is this: What has Great Britain to do 
with an Eastern pact? That is to say, a pact of non-aggression in 
Eastern Europe? Let me tell the House what I believe to be the in- 
terest of Great Britain in an Eastern pact and what I also believe 
to be the interest of Great Britain in a pact of non-aggression for 
Central Europe. There is no question of further commitments. The 
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exclusion of further commitments on our part, to which frequent 
allusion has been made in the past, does not exclude our interest in 
their settlement. 


The Danger Points 


[here are many governments in Europe—I need not name them— 
that regard the Centre and East of Europe as the danger points, 
Certain of them go so far as to believe that a settlement in the West, 
for instance by an air pact separated from a settlement of the other 
peace questions, would make the danger in the East even more acute 
than it is at present. (Cheers.) While I cannot go the length of these 
fears, I none the less agree that a war started in the Centre or East of 
Europe might, indeed, judging by experience, probably would, lead 
to a general conflagration, and that on this account it is essential to 
deal without delay with any danger points that may exist. This 
is the reason why the British Government is most anxious to see an 
Eastern and a Danubian pact of non-aggression concluded at the 
earliest possible moment. 

There was a time when the German Chancellor was opposed to an 
Eastern pact. The proposals took a form that he could not accept. 
All that, however, is changed now. The German Chancellor agreed 
during the Stresa Conference that objection would not be raised to 
the conclusion by others of pacts of mutual assistance, provided that 
no more was expected of Germany than agreements of non-aggression, 
of consultation, and denial of assistance to the aggressor. The German 
Chancellor further stated in his recent speech: 

The German Government are ready in principle to conclude 
pacts of non-aggression with their individual neighbors, and to 
supplement them by every provision which aims at isolating the 
combatants and localizing the warmakers. 


The French Government have notified the German Government that 


they accept the German proposals as a basis of negotiation. I believe | 


that the Danubian pact is susceptible of similar treatment. There is 
therefore in the opinion of his Majesty’s Government now no longer 
any reason at all why rapid progress should not be made towards the 


conclusion of an Eastern pact; and his Majesty’s Government have | 


fully explained to the German Government their view to that effect. 
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APPEAL TO HERR HITLER—THE NEXT STEP 


It is now in the power of the German Chancellor to make a real 
contribution to the cause of peace, a contribution which will remove a 
cause of anxiety from the minds of many governments, not only in 
Central and Eastern Europe, but in Western Europe as well. I would 
venture to urge him to make it. I think indeed that he will be serving 
his own cause by making it. He himself spoke very frankly in his 
speech of May 21, and he will, I know, feel no resentment if I speak 
equally frankly. We here—indeed the world at large—have been 
disturbed not only by Germany’s program of rearmament, but also 
by certain other phenomena in modern Germany. (Cheers.) None the 
less we have taken the Chancellor at his word, and only in the last 
few weeks we have given practical proof of it by concluding with him 
the Naval Agreement to which I have already referred. 

We have, therefore, as we hope, taken a step forward on the road 
to reconciliation. But reconciliation, like peace, is one and manifold; 
and all roads lead to many capitals. Let him now therefore take 
the next necessary step forward and help on the negotiation of the 
Eastern and Danubian pacts, thereby giving a great impulse to the 
conclusion of an air pact, which I know that he desires. I hope I have 
said enough to convince the House that we are deeply and continu- 
ously interested in the settlement of Central and Eastern Europe. 


AUSTRIAN INDEPENDENCE 


This leads me naturally to a subject which I desire particularly to 
mention before I come back to the air pact—the independence and 
integrity of Austria. (Cheers.) Time after time we have explained 
our considered view that Austria occupies strategically and eco- 
nomically a key position in Europe, and that a change in her status 
would shake the foundation of European peace. We shall continue 
therefore to take the closest and most sympathetic interest in the 
courageous efforts that her government and her people are making 
to maintain and strengthen her independent existence. (Cheers.) 
This is one of the reasons why the British Government would like to 
see a Danubian pact of non-aggression and non-interference for 
Central Europe without further delay. (Cheers.) 

I have purposely digressed for a few minutes from the question of 
the air pact to deal with other features of peace in Central and 
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Eastern Europe. I have purposely digressed with the object of show- 
ing to what extent one question in Europe depends upon another, 
For our part, we wish to see them all settled and with that sincere 
intention of settlement we say, ‘“‘Let simultaneous discussion start 
upon them all.’’ An air pact cannot be completed without quintuple 
agreement. No one therefore is being compromised by beginning the 
negotiation. Here again we shall arrive the sooner at our needful 
destination if we all practice good humor, common sense, and 
tolerance. 

Let us all be realists and keep our minds open as to the future 
course of procedure, when we see how we progress on as wide a front 
as possible, bearing always in mind that a practical world will expect 
of us practical results—(cheers)—and will not forever wish the whole 
coach to stand still should one horse lag behind. So far as in us lies 
we shall do our utmost to see that the team moves forward steadily 
and evenly. Peace is team work and sometimes collar work which 
calls for a sustained effort on the part of us all. 


The Machinery of Peace 


I have spoken, and I believe truly, of the universality of peace and 
the interest of this country in pursuing a policy of general peace. 
(Cheers.) I now come to the question of the machinery of peace, and 
particularly the machinery of collective peace. (Cheers.) You cannot 
have collective security without not only contribution but propor- 
tional contribution. (Cheers.) You cannot defend a principle, let 
alone a neighbor, if you are not prepared and able to defend yourself. 
(Cheers. ) 

By all means let us have peace and reconstruction, but we shall 
never have it by the force of words unsupported by adequate meas- 
ures for defending ourselves and carrying out our commitments. 
(Cheers.) The Government at least intend to practice realism, and 
would be lacking in their duty to collective peace if they failed to do 
so. This observation brings me to the key of collective security, the 
League of Nations, and the British attitude towards it. When I con- 
sider the League, I think of it from two standpoints. I think of it first 
from the British standpoint, from which we should regard one of our 
own institutions, for example, the Imperial Parliament. I believe 
that the strength of the League in Great Britain, just as the strength 
of the British Parliament, depends upon the amount of public opinion 
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behind it in this country, and on the adaptability of a great institu- 
tion to a continually changing world. Secondly, I consider the League 
not from the angle of the past but from the angle of the future. I 
think much less of what it has done and what it has failed to do in the 
last fifteen years than of what it may do in the next fifteen years if 
it is given a fair chance. (Cheers.) 


VALUE OF COLLECTIVE SECURITY 


The more I look at the future prospects, whether it be a near or a 
far prospect, the more sure I am that a system of collective security 
is essential to peace and stability, and that the League best provides 
the necessary machinery. If the system of collective security that is 
gradually being built up with great care and patience were smashed, 
if the League became so feeble and futile as to have no real influence 
upon the course of events, the old system of alliances, that is the 
reverse of collective security, must necessarily reappear with all its 
ancient disquiets and intrigues. 

I said earlier that the War had not left an easy or gentle world; but 
it would have been, and would be, far worse without the League. As 
things are, and so long as there is an effective League and a system 
of collective security, we are ready and willing to take our full share of 
collective responsibility. But when I say collective responsibility, I 
mean collective responsibility. Over and over again we have stated, 
and no one better than the Prime Minister, our fidelity to the League 
and its principles, and I reaffirm it today. 

This has been the settled policy of this Government, but it has also 
been the settled policy of every Government since the War. It is 
the settled policy not of one party, but of all parties in the State. 
We are all, therefore, in duty bound to do our utmost to prevent the 
development of any crisis that is likely to weaken or destroy the prin- 
ciples upon which the League was built and upon which its influence 
for peace depends. 


ABYSSINIA——-EFFORTS FOR SETTLEMENT 


This is the reason for our grave interest in the Abyssinian con- 
troversy. This is the reason why, even at the risk of criticism, we 
have been prepared to make constructive proposals for the avoidance 
of a war that, however it ends, must have serious repercussions upon 
the whole League system. This is our sole reason for our efforts to 
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find a basis of settlement. Here in this House at any rate I need not in 
detail repeat the complete contradiction that we have given to the 
wild statements as to our motives and our action that have been 
made in certain sections of the Italian press. We have no ulterior 
motive but the motive of a peaceful settlement, and the statements 
that we are thinking of our own colonial interests and that we are 
massing troops in the neighboring British colonies are completely 
devoid of foundation. (Cheers.) I trust that my contradiction will be 
given the fullest publicity in any Italian papers that made them- 
selves responsible for these groundless charges. 

I come now to the actual situation. I will purposely not repeat the 
details of the conversation between Signor Mussolini and the Minister 
of League of Nations affairs. The conversation was confidential; it 
took place at our request, and on my right honorable friend’s side 
was conducted on the instructions that he had received from the 
Government. It was, I am certain, of positive value that this discus- 
sion should have taken place. I will make only one observation upon 
it. Signor Mussolini and the Minister for League of Nations Affairs 
could not have spoken more frankly to each other. (Laughter.) 


Italian Desire for Expansion 


I should like also to make it clear that we have always understood 
and well understand Italy’s desire for oversea expansion. Indeed, we 
have in the past done our best to show our sympathy with Italian 
aspirations in a practical way. In 1925 we ceded Jubaland to Italy 
and in the present negotiations we showed our willingness to en- 
deavor to ensure for Italy some territorial satisfaction by a reasonable 
and legitimate arrangement with Abyssinia, to which I will return 
in a few minutes. Let no one therefore in Italy, in view of these out- 
ward and visible signs of our sympathy, suggest that we are un- 
sympathetic to Italian aspirations. 

We admit the need for Italian expansion. We admit again the 
justice of some of the criticisms that have been made against the 
Abyssinian Government. But are the facts that Italy needs expansion 
and that complaints are made against the Abyssinian Government 
sufficient cause for plunging into a war? We have surely found in the 
past that it is possible to adjust demands and differences of this kind 
without recourse to war, and I am not prepared even now to abandon 
any chance that may present itself for averting what I believe will be 
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a calamity, whether it be through the machinery of the 1906 Treaty 
or whether it be through the machinery of the League, or whether 
it be through both. 

Today I cannot say more than that we are working on these lines. 
In the meanwhile let honorable members dismiss from their minds the 
rumors, altogether without foundation, that we have asked the 
French Government to join in a blockade of Italy and that we our- 
selves are preparing some isolated form of coercion against the coun- 
try which has been our friend since the Risorgimento. We stand for 
peace, and we will not abandon any reasonable chance that may offer 
itself for helping to prevent a disastrous war. (Cheers.) 


THE ZEILA OFFER—MR. EDEN’S VISIT TO ROME 


I promised a moment ago to say a word about the so-called Zeila 
subject. The facts are already clearly before the House. Here also the 
Government have no apology to make. The Government feel that 
they took the only course that was open. We have all professed our 
belief in the League of Nations. I profess my belief in the League of 
Nations today. I say to those who profess their belief in the League 
of Nations that it is an obligation upon us, when we see the system 
of the League of Nations threatened, to make constructive propos- 
als, if we can find them, for avoiding what we believe to be a calamity. 

It was in that spirit that my right honorable friend went to Rome. 
We knew that any suggestion that we might make would probably 
be open to criticism. We knew that our action might very well be 
misunderstood, and might very well be misinterpreted, but we felt 
that the issues were so serious that it was essential that we should 
make some constructive proposal with a view to preventingacalamity. 


The Right Perspective 


I am glad that we made that proposal. I believe myself that, if it 
had reached the point at which we could have submitted it to this 
House and to our treaty-partners, not only every member of the 
Government would have rejoiced but I believe nine out of ten honor- 
able members would have rejoiced with us. I believe further that if 
we had not come forward with a constructive proposal of this kind 
many would have blamed us, and we should have blamed ourselves 
subsequently for not having tried any reasonable expedient that 
seemed open to us to help to prevent a catastrophe that might have 
the widest possible reaction here. 
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I believe further that when these questions are put in their right 
perspective many honorable members who are surprised, and perhaps 
rightly surprised, at the offer will agree with us that we took a wise 
course and that we had no right to allow minor difficulties to stand 
in the way of the possibility of a major arrangement. I have now said 
something about each of the three burning questions of the moment, 
and for each of them once again I ask for the good humor, common 
sense and kindly tolerance of every honorable member when he 


comes to consider them. 


‘ 


FRIENDSHIP WITH FRANCE—‘‘OUR OLD COLLABORATOR” 


I now pass, if I am not unduly wearying the Committee—(cries 
of ‘‘ No’’)—to say a word or two about our foreign relations with cer- 
tain other countries. I will begin with our old and intimate collab- 
orator, France. She has filled that part for thirty years. It is a friend- 
ship which reposes fundamentally on a common political theory of 
freedom, too easily forgotten and underestimated in these days, and 
it reposes furthermore on a deep stratum of common interest. We are 
the Powers of Western Europe primarily responsible for the settle- 
ment of 1919. We are, therefore, together specifically interested in 
the modifications of the settlements which are now being made at the 
imperious bidding of time. We have stood close together and collab- 
orated for many years, and for deep reasons of common interest 
we shall continue to stand together and collaborate in the future. 
(Cheers.) I need not go far for instances. They are supplied by the 
London Declaration of last February and the Stresa Resolution of 
April, and we adhere to the principle of cooperation embodied in 
those declarations. 

It is not the British way to sacrifice old friendships for the sake 
of new friendships. That is not to say that we do not seek new friend- 
ships, but we seek new friendships in such a way as not to endanger 
old friendships. It is well that all this should be remembered on both 
sides of the Channel. If our French friends should be tempted to 
think that we have recently gone further than they in practical 
realism I hope that we may agree to forget any passing differences 
and to remember a touch of their own humor, when Candide, speak- 
ing of the execution of Admiral Byng, observed to Pangloss that 
‘the French must have been as far from the Admiral as the Admiral 
was from the French.’’ (Laughter.) We should both be wrong to 
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question a friendship in which no wedges can be driven save by our 
own two selves. 


Russian Relations 


With Italy we have an old and valued tradition of amity. I have 
illustrated it in speaking of Abyssinia, and I will only return to it to 
say that we confirmed it two months ago at Stresa. I have no warmer 
or more sincere wish than that it should continue. 

As regards Russia, I am glad that our relations, both political and 
commercial, with that government are now better than they have 
ever been since the government was established. Recent develop- 
ments have brought the Soviet Republic into closer touch with 
European Powers through their entry into the League of Nations. 
Any State sincerely desirous of maintaining the peace of Europe, 
whatever may be its government, will have our collaboration to that 
end. (Cheers.) 1 have already spoken of our relations with Germany 
and I need only repeat the keynote of the whole, that our attitude is 
one of practical and comprehending realism. 


THE FAR EAST—JAPAN AND CHINA 


Two important subjects still remain, our policy in the Far East 
and our relations with the United States of America. I feel sure that 
I need not underline the importance that we attach to friendly rela- 
tions with Japan. (Cheers.) We British feel that we have much in 
common with Japan. We see their great empire living under the 
inestimable blessing of an hereditary monarchy, full of enterprise 
and deeply interested in naval questions. We are glad to think that 
though our respective trade and commerce often come into competi- 
tion and sometimes into rivalry the two countries have never come 
into conflict. We are anxious to see the most friendly relations con- 
tinuing, but I should not be frank with our Japanese friends if I 
did not say that the friends of Japan in England have been disturbed 
and disquieted by certain recent events in North China. (Cheers.) 
I trust that this chapter of anxiety is closing, and that our desire for 
the most friendly relations will be given unrestricted opportunity of 
fuller development. 

In regard to China, his Majesty’s Government have lately given 
emphasis to the importance that they attach to Anglo-Chinese rela- 
tions, first, by raising his Majesty's Legation to an Embassy, and 
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secondly, by giving our Ambassador accommodation nearer the seat 
of Government, where he can keep in closer contact with the Chinese 
authorities. The House will also remember that we are sending to 
China one of our most distinguished Civil servants and economists, 
Sir Frederick Leith Ross, on an economic mission of investigation 
the importance and scope of which I have already described to the 
House. It is the belief of his Majesty’s Government that steady prog. 
ress towards order and stability in China can only be maintained, 
first, by the promotion of good relations between China and Japan, 
and, secondly, by cooperation between those two countries and other 
countries with similar interests and aims. In a word, the maintenance 
of the principle of the open door, coupled with the full recognition of 
China’s rights to control her own destinies, remains the broad basis 
of English policy in China. If China is to regain her historic place in 
the world she will need help from the West as well as from the East. 


ANGLO-AMERICAN RELATIONS 


There remains finally the chapter of our relations with the United 
States of America. Here I may be happily brief. They are excellent, 
and I doubt not they will remain excellent. On this side of the Atlantic 
there will never be a Government but will do its best to ensure this 
essential relation, essential to the world as well as to ourselves. All 
that we have in common has often been said. It has, however, some- 
times been suggested that the United States has made offers to us 
and that we have refused them. There is no foundation for this criti- 
cism. We have refused no offers, for no offers have been made to us. 

I need hardly add that if offers of cooperation are made to us they 
will always find a friendly welcome in Great Britain. In the mean- 
while, let us foster our friendships and maintain in our intercourse a 
realist attitude towards each other. The truest friends of Anglo- 
American relations are those who do not make impossible demands 
on them. While attaching the fullest value to Anglo-American co- 
operation, we must expect no more of our American friends than 
they are able or willing to contribute. Let us never in international 
affairs make the mistake so common in private life of continually 
analyzing contentment until somehow it seems insufficient. Let us 
rather be thankful for all that we already have and intend to main- 
tain. It is with this feeling of thankfulness that I think of our two 
great peoples, differing, it may be, in many small respects, but never, 
I believe, likely to differ on any big issues. (Cheers.) 
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Appeal for Unity 


| have finished my survey and I return once again to the appeal 
that I made at the beginning of my speech. I do not expect that there 
will not be criticism, and criticism over a wide field, of anything that 
the Government does or anything that the Government does not, and 
all that I would ask is that the criticism should be constructive 
and that the difficulties of the problems that I have brought to the 
attention of the Committee this afternoon should be realized, and 
that we should all of us, whatever may be our ultimate conclusion, 
attempt to approach them in a realist and practical manner. I ask 
for the maximum of attainable unity in this country on these matters 
of common concern. (Cheers.) After all, we are all agreed upon the 
broad principles of British policy. 

We all realize the great responsibility of the British Empire. We 
have no intention of adopting a jealous or a selfish attitude against 
countries whose possessions are smaller or less various than our own. 
We intend to maintain the pledges that we have given in our treaties 
and in the Covenant, and we are ready to work with Europe on a 
basis of collective security. We are determined to use our full in- 
fluence for the reconciliation of old animosities, but we will use it in 
such a way as shall not alienate old friends in our desire to make new 
ones. The friendships of the British Empire are not exclusive. We 
gladly hold out our hand to any country in the West or in the East 
that will work with us for stability and security, justice and fair deal- 
ing, peace and good-will. We are, I believe, agreed at home upon 
these principles of policy. Let us make a further and greater effort 
to carry them into effect abroad. (Cheers.) 








BRITISH FOREIGN POLICY 
London Times Editorial, July 12, 1935 


Sir Samuel Hoare revived an excellent practice yesterday when he 
gave the House of Commons a general and a very able survey of 
British foreign relations. Too many recent speeches by Foreign 
Secretaries have been delivered in the form of replies to the debate, 
with the result that they have been chiefly devoted to answering 
particular questions raised by preceding speakers or to scoring points 
off political opponents. For once the House heard from the respon- 
sible Minister a really comprehensive statement on foreign policy. It 
showed in no uncertain manner that it appreciated the new Foreign 
Secretary's welcome departure from recent custom; and the subse- 
quent debate maintained the high level of the speech right down to 
Mr. Eden’s brilliant reply. Sir Samuel Hoare moreover managed 
on the whole to get away from the clichés and catchwords of which 
everyone is getting a little tired. He spoke with common sense and 
detachment, but also with earnestness. He said deliberately, and not 
as one repeating by heart what he has read in a textbook, that a sys- 
tem of collective security is essential to peace and stability, and 
that the League best provides the necessary machinery. ‘‘ When I say 
he added, “I mean collective respon- 


” 


collective responsibility, 
sibility ’’—and it seemed as if his emphasis was on the word “‘collec- 
tive.’’ In other words, he recognizes that complete fidelity to the 
obligations of the Covenant cannot be maintained in practice by 
one government alone. One country cannot make itself the sole 
executor of all the Articles. Nor is this country likely to be drawn 
into assuming further obligations, or defining its present obligations 
more precisely, by the example of other countries strongly advocating 
the strict application of the Covenant and then leaving it altogether 
on one side when their own particular interests make the application 
irksome. So far the new order only really exists in precise and prac- 
tical form in the Treaty of Locarno, which binds its signatories not to 
as was the 





take action for or against named and specific countries 
custom before the War—but against that country, whichever it may 
be, which constitutes itself an aggressor. The difference between that 
system and a system of alliances is fundamental. The new system is 
impartial. It is based on a principle and not upon calculations of 
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power-politics. Great Britain wishes to see the new system extended, 
and will work to that end. 

The next step that might be taken in that direction, as the Foreign 
Secretary indicated, is the consummation of the proposed Western 
air pact, which, he observed, would be a very good example of col- 
lective security. The growing danger of a knock-out blow, as Sir 
Samuel Hoare suggested, can best be prevented by the deterrent of 
retaliation in overwhelming force. But he went on to explain why the 
negotiation of the air pact is not so simple as it seems. It is compli- 
cated by extraneous considerations. It is associated by the French 
and other governments with the conclusion of an Eastern European 
security pact. Some other countries are in fact nervous that if the 
air pact were separately negotiated the British people, having satis- 
fied their immediate need, would then disinterest themselves from the 
other questions upon which ultimate peace may depend. The For- 
eign Secretary understood the point of view of those who maintain 
that the Eastern pact, or even the integrity of Austria, is no concern 
of Great Britain; but, in a speech which in all other respects ex- 
pressed public opinion as comprehensively as any one spokesman can 
express it, he dwelt a little insistently on the indivisibility of peace— 
on peace being ‘‘a single whole,”’ as he called it. The theory promul- 
gated by M. Litvinoff is not proved by the wars which have in fact 
been fought since 1919; and it is still an unchallengeable axiom that 
no country is likely to go to war unless self-interest compels it. In any 
case Sir Samuel Hoare evidently does not intend that “the unity of 
peace’ shall commit Great Britain to action in every part of the 
world. In discussing the position of Austria he said that we should 
“continue to take the closest and most sympathetic interest”’ in the 
courageous efforts that her government and her people are making 
to maintain and strengthen her independence; and the British Gov- 
ernment would like to see a Danubian pact of non-aggression and 
non-interference concluded for Central Europe. 

Great Britain would also like to see an Eastern security pact 
concluded; and public opinion will heartily endorse the invitation 
of the Foreign Secretary to Herr Hitler “to make a real contribu- 
tion to the cause of peace’’ by promoting the conclusion of this 
Eastern agreement on the terms which he has himself approved, and 
which, the Foreign Secretary announced, have been accepted by 
the French Government as a basis of negotiation. The German 
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Chancellor is ready, as the House was reminded, to conclude pagts } 
of non-aggression with the neighbors of Germany, and to supple 


ment them by every provision which aims at isolating the combatants 
and localizing the war-makers. This ‘‘localization’’ is indeed the 
very opposite hypothesis to that of the indivisibility of peace—which 
implies also the indivisibility of war; but Herr Hitler would fe 
ready to agree to the Eastern pact, as he informed the Stresa Cop. 
ference, even if other participants also signed treaties of mutual 
assistance between themselves. Germany would thus not be left to ; 
deal with a solitary small country if that country were also a sig. 
natory of the pact. It is certainly satisfactory that the Foreign | 
Secretary sees ‘no reason at all’’ why rapid progress should not be | 
made towards the conclusion of this Eastern pact. 


Many readers will have turned first to see what Sir Samuel Hoare } 


said about the Abyssinian controversy, but it is obvious that in its 
present acute stage the words of the Foreign Secretary had to be 
particularly cautious. He stated a truism of diplomacy when he said 
that we were in duty bound “to prevent the development of any 
crisis.’’ In the homely language of the British proverb, “ prevention | 
is better than cure,’’ which might be interpreted in the present case 
as ‘diplomacy is better than sanctions.’’ The Foreign Secretary 
showed a full and even sympathetic understanding of the Italian 
position. ‘‘We admit the need for Italian expansion,” he said; and 


again, “‘We admit the justice of some of the criticisms that have 


been made against the Abyssinian Government.’’ But, he added,“ we 
have found in the past that it is possible to adjust demands and 
differences’’ of this kind “without recourse to war.’’ The trouble is 
that no one outside Italy quite knows what the grievances of the 
Italian Government are; and it would be a gain to diplomacy if they 
were stated. The British Government at any rate are still looking for 
the chance of a peaceful settlement ‘through the machinery of the 
1906 Treaty (between Great Britain, France, and Italy), or through 
the machinery of the League, or through both.”’ The Foreign Secre- 
tary’s wide survey contained references also to the Anglo-German 
Naval Treaty, to Russia, to the Far East, to our “excellent relations’ 
with the United States and also with “our old and intimate collab- 
orator, France.’’ He wisely appealed in these difficult times to the 
sense of humor of the French nation as well as to her reason. He | 
knows that in that great people there is a strain of generosity and 
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nobility which is sometimes overlaid in times of depression by smaller 
sentiments of pique and spite and pettiness. The need at this mo- 
is to get away 





ment—not for France alone, but for all countries 
from the nervous captiousness to which present obsessions make all 
men and nations prone, and to work together to create a better spirit 
of constructive hopefulness. It is not the least merit of yesterday’s 
speech that it clearly indicated one or two specific directions along 
which practical progress can now be made towards the ideals of 
stability, justice, and peace. 





